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THE history of Iraq, up to this point, is based entirely on
the discoveries made by archaeologists and their consequent
deductions. But from the last centuries of the fourth millen-
nium onward there is a new source of information to draw
upon, namely the evidence of written records. And it has
to be remembered that until the deliberate excavation of
Sumerian mounds began, about forty years ago, these written
records were the only material to which a historian could
turn, if he wished to interest himself in the ancient Sumerians.
The material itself is bafflingly confused and inconsistent, as
will be seen later, and it is therefore not surprising that up
to the end of the nineteenth century Sumerian history had
scarcely begun to emerge from the realm of legend.

It is not, of course, the early Sumerian scribes' own chronicles
of contemporary events which have survived, but much later
attempts to introduce some sort of order into the tangle of
fragmentary legends, date-formulas, and prescriptions for
taking omens, which had been handed down partly by word
of mouth and partly in multiple recopyings in Babylonian
cuneiform writing of Sumerian inscriptions. It was in
approximately 2000 B.C. that the first serious attempt was
made in Sumer to record the glories of the past, its political
history and' religious traditions. These writings themselves
again have perished, but excerpts from them were embodied
in Babylonian and Assyrian chronicles many hundreds of
years later, some of which have survived. One of the latest
of these historical records was the work of a Babylonian scribe
called Berossus, who lived in the time of Alexander the Great,
and he ^amongst others has left us a schematic list of the
names of kings of Sumer and Akkad.

One fact that all the chroniclers, including Berossus, seem
fairly agreed upon is that the first really important land-
mark in history was a great flood. The king-lists are generally
divided into two parts, and the first part ends with some
statement to the effect that ' then came the Flood, and after
the Flood kingship again descended from on high'. In the
names which occur before the flood there is an obvious con-
fusion between kings, mythical heros and straightforward
gods. Furthermore, although the names of several famous
Mesopotamian cities such as Sippar (Tell Abu Habba) and
Shuruppak (Farah) are mentioned as the cities in which they